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argue a heresy out of the minds of tlre people, but is very 
unsuccessful; for do what he will, they think I can whip 
him ina bloodless battle of intellect. I look upon envy as 
the greatest blight that can fall.on the human mind: it is 
the curse which hurls ambition from its heavenly height, 
and lights up in its victim’s bosom a fire which is as con- 
suming to the righteous feelings of the heart as it 1s in- 
extinguishable. We are not only rivals at the bar, but 
are als@n the suit for popular favors. I think—my vanity 
may prompt the thought—that the goddess of popularity 
is smiling on my efforts, and flirting with him. A few 
more days will settle that point. ‘Tomorrow we are to 
have a pitched battle; and you shall witness the issue. I 
do not fear it. I am well prepared, as my feverish eyes 
indicate. AJl I-ask is strength for that effort; and if I 
do not reach the height for which I have been struggling, 
I will give it up as unattainable and make my mark below 
it. I fear my physical infirmities: I haye passed too many 
anxious hours, and too many sleepless nights, as my wan 
and hatchet aspect and fluttering pulse but too plainly tell 
me. But I have wound up the energies of my spirit to 
their highest reach, and if I come down ingloriously to the 
earth, it wil! be because my’ bodily capabilities are not 
equal tothe task.” 

Henry booked what he spoke, and I really could scarce- 
ly refrain from expressing my appfehensions, that his in- 
tellectual excitements were beyond his physical capabili- 
ties. I shuddered to think that he might fall a martyr to 
his purposes, as I remembered his hereditary reper ene 
and his powerful exertions. While I was indulg ingtlese 
meditations, he started from his seat and ran to the door. 
A young lady was just passinz, with a calash drawn over 
her features; as Henry spoke she elevated it, and I caught 
one glance.of a face whose beauty was not to be mistaken. 
They conversed a moment; the lady passed off, and Hen- 
ty, after following her with his eyes tor awhile, came in. 
Linguired who she was, and remarked she was handsome. 

“Her name is Eliza Haywood, and you may well call 
her handsome.” 

“*Have you many such ladies about here? If youhave, 
I donot wonder at your attachment to the place.” 

**We have but one like her; and, indeed, I'am of opin- 
ion that there is no other place on the earth blessed with 

_ the presence of such a being. * Men are frequently insane 
on particular subjects; and, from your smile, I suppose 
you suspect me of insanity when I dwell on her merits.— 
My opinion may be an hallucination, but I cherish it ‘as 
dearly as truth. ‘The fact is, I love that girl with a de- 
votion, which, to those of cooler temperaments, would 
smack of idolatry. ‘On her I concentrate all the strength 

‘of my feelings: she has gathered together all the scatter- 
ed rays of my passion into one burning focus; and I loye 
her asa eaint loves Heaven. I was formerly prone to the 
ideal; I had a nymph in every grove, and a naiad in each 
stream; before my imagination spirits of love hovered and 
wooed my devotion; but since I have béen schooled to a 
chastened affection by Eliza, I have no recourse to the 
ideal, as the substantial is all-sufficient. But, 1 forget 
myself. How prone we are to imagine that our interests 
will afford entertainment to others! ‘The vain man talks 
of himself, the ambitious man of his prospects, and the 
lover of his mistress.” 

I assured him that I was interested in his welfare, and 
would hsten with pleasure to any revelation which he 
might think proper to make, and desired him to inform me 
who she was and all about her. 

“(Miss Haywood is the daughter of one of our circuit 
judges. My acquaintance with her commenced a snort 
time after my arrival in B—~. There was a large party 
one night, to which I received an invitation. I went there 
in company with Mr. Dayton, who was at that time inti- 
mate withme. I had not then crossed any of his purpos- 
es, neither did I anticipate the cata8trophe which has over- 
taken our friendship. Well, I chatted awhile with some 
of those cowardly souls who flinch at the artillery of a 
lady’s charms, and who you find hanging about in groups 
in the corners of a room, boring each other with.asympa- 
thy which is merciless, Symptoms of increased anima- 
tion were soon discoverable; music was heard, and a 
dancs was got up. 

“J approached towards those who were ready to show 
themseives ‘light of heel.’ 
ton among them, and hanging on his arm was a girl whose 
inimitably fine appearance fixed my ettention. My good 
friend appeared just as well satisfied as if he had been 
standing with a hourj on the plains of Paradise. I really 
envied, not him, but his proximity to the lovely being.— 

She was beautiful; and for my life, I could not rid myself; 
of a delusion which haunted my senses and dimly called 
upa shadowy reminiscence of a similar ecene and a resem- 
bling spirit. There isa great dea) of mystery about the 
human mind. Howcften do we have glimpses of a pre- 
vious existence, in which the destiny of the future is re- 
vealed! The fair being» on whom my eye was fixed, seem- 
ed familiar to me; and I regarded her with an unusual and 
mysterious interest. Her open brow—her dark and lus- 
trous eye—her tinted cheek—her smile, expressive of the 
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|| of jealousy, chagrin, and disappointment. 


I observed my friend Day-} 


idly ransacked, to determine whether we had not really 
met elsewhere. In vain was the effort; I could: discover 
no clue to.unravel the mystery which was’on me. This 
was but the employment of one moment; and in the next 
my admiration was elicited by her easy action, as she mov- 
ed symphoniously to the strains ‘of music which floated 
over the apartment. 

‘Before the lapse of another hour, I had received an 
introduction to the beautiful gir], who had sosingularly in- 
terested - me. 
kind enough to assist me in rendering her situation as 
agreeable as we could. I was satisfied that he was in 
love; and unwilling to prolong his tortures, I left her to 
his care. 

**After that evening, Dayton frequently promised toac- 
company me to her residence, and as often framed some 
flimsy apology for not complying with his promises. I 
had the good fortune, however, to visit her unattended by 
her jealous lover. I got acquainted with judge Haywood, 
and he, with characteristic hospitality, threw open the 
door of his mansion to me. {1 went home with him one 
evening after court had adjourned, and had the pleasure of 
supping with his daughter. I found her to be very intel- 
ligent; and she required me to exert all my powersto keep 
pace with the progress of her mind, in the investigation 
of the various subjects which were broached. I had be- 
come deeply interested in her company, .when the door 
was opened, and my friend Dayton bolted into the room. 
I shall never forget the look of his features when he dis- 
covered me. It was a mingled expression, compounded 
His colors 
went and came, like the hues of the dyingdolphin. From 
that momeut, he swore himself my enemy. I think Eliza 
discovered his uneasiness, as she was somewhat flustered; 
but she soon rallied, and strove te accommodate both of 
us. It wasa meniorable evening; 1 remember it with 
pleasure—Dayton, with bitterness. 

‘I continued to visit Miss Haywood, at long intervals, 

during the ensuing six months, as I did not wish to inter- 
fere with Mr. Dayton, At the expiration of that time, I 
saw clearly there was no prospect of his success; and | 
resolved on making an effort myself. A month ago I ex- 
changed vows with Eliza; and we are, at this instant, one 
in heart and mind. On the first of November I may re- 
quire your assistance on the most interesting occasion of 
my lite; for at that time. the outward ceremonies of the 
union of spirit which we have both already acknowledged, 
are to be celebrated.” 
* In the evening, Henry and myself were inthe presence 
of hisdivinity. I found her sprightly, entertaining, beau- 
tiful, and accomplished. She took a deep interest in the 
result of the trial, which was to transpire on the ensuing 
day, and anticipated from him a formidable exhibition of 
intellectual power. To be sure 1 was not a competent 
judge, but it struck me, that to be cacered on by such a 
lovely being, was the strongest incitement which an am- 
bitious man could have. ‘To know there is one, whose 
good opinion you deem of greater value than the shout of 
the multitude, who will appreciate your efforts—will sym- 
pathise deeply in the result—will reward you with a smile 
more priceless than Golconda—will feel an elevation of 
spirit, a glorious sentiment enkindled' by yourseif—is an 
effect more desirable than the plaudits of thousands, and 
a noble reward for the exertions of the ambitious. 

Eliza,” said Henry, “I wish you would seat yourself] 
at the piano, and give my friend a specimen of the music 
which is to be heard in a village in the interior of Ken- 
tucky.”’ 

I added my solicitation to his request, and she answered: 
**T never affect a sentiment which ] donot feel; and,there- 
fore, I do not beg off with a manner that indicates a de- 
sireto goon. I may be as interesting to, Henry asa 
nightingale; but really Mr. ——, I fear your city ear wiil 
be shoeked with the barbarisms ofan unscientific tongue.” 

A few more words passed, and she arose and proceeded 
to the piano. She seated herself, and beaming an arch 
look‘on Henry, asked him what he would have. ; 

‘*My favorite,” was his reply. 

“By the way, Mr. » I must tell.you why the song 
he requests is such a favorite with him, for tae purpose 
of rescuing his taste from the heathenism that your judg- 
ment might otherwise consign it to. He cherishes the 
words with paternal feelings, and I have adapted a wild 
air of ray own fancy tothem. So you see, we share the sin 
of it between us.” ; 

She then sang, to a tune which rang in my ear for a 
month afterwards, the foilowing lines: 


SONG. 


Say, who to wan despair a prey, 
His heart all lone and weary— 

That would not long for some bright day, 
To cheer his path so dréary? 

Then Jet him turn to woman, dear, 
And she his sighs will-banish ; 

Her smile will chase away each tear, 
And bid his sorrows vanish. 











eloquence of genuine affection—and her graceful manner, 
caused a fantasy of mind, in which past scenes were rap- 


Oh! who upon wild passion’s sea, 


Dayton scrutinized .me closely; and was||- 





M A helmless bark wind-driven, 
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Would cling untosuch fate,and be , 
Reckless of storm and Heaven? 

Sweet woman is the polar star 
Above the waters gleaming; 

And bless’d is he who hails afar 
Its light in softness beaming! 


The wretch who pines *mid fortune’s gloom, 
And gropes his way in Blindness, 
May find a light which will illume 
His grief, in woman’s kindness! 
The heaven of Hope is ever clear, 
When Love’s bright star is shining— 
Ambition’s strife is doubly dear, 
If love a wreath be twining! 


I stood beside the piano, and watched her delicate fin. 
gers skipping from key to key, as she performed. Her 
mantling cheek, soft eye, and thrilling tones, would have 
made a sentimentalist of a stoic. When she had finished, 
Henry grasped my hand and asked me, with an enthusiasm 
that startled me with its wildness, “If I did not fancy 
such performances were the Sunday occupations of the 
nymphs of Paradise. to which the saints. listened for the 
purpose of renewing their feelings of devotion?” 

Never did } witness such a complete triumph of the 

power of music, over an individual; and as I feared toat. 
tempt to rival his expression by any praise of my own,] 
accordel with the truth of it. We remained until a late 
hour; and when we separated, I felt an unusually strong 
interest in the welfare of the lovers. That is one of the 
few evenings on which I love to dwell in my meditative 
moments, for nothing transpired to mar my sense of plea- 
sure; and it was connected with scenes of thrilling inter. 
est. : 
- It was long after I had retired, before I could compose 
my wandering thoughts, and sleep. And even then, my 
fancy on busy wing hovered over the regions of fiction and 
memory, and produced scenes of fairy workmanship, 
which we three who had spent the evening together, were 
the actors. I aroused myself from my broken slumbers, 
as the first grayish tints of morning streaked up the east- 
ern horizon which lay before me. I arose, dressed, ani 
went down. A muscular fellow, with huge frame and 
rugged features was seated at the door, as I stepped out. 
He elevated his eyes froin the ground, measured me from 
head to foot, and then said, in a hoarse voice, “goo 
morning, sir.” 

I returned his salutation, and he continued—*TI put yo 
down for a stranger in these parts, as I disremember har- 
ing seen you before.” 3 

I replied affirmatively, and he resumed—*I reekon you 
are from the far end of the district, about the F—— pre 
cincts?”’ 

Seeing that his curiosity: was aroused, I told him I wa 
frem Ohio. + ee & 

‘‘A buckeye saplin, eht Well, I’ve known of some 
right clever folks from that side of the river.” 

I told him { could not claim the honor of*nativity, and 
was not therefore a ‘‘buckeye saplin.” 

“From Virginny or Carolina, I reckon then, judging 
from your complection, and build. I’m from about Jemes 
river, myself.” - 

‘I aseured him that, although I first saw sunshine onthe 
bank’of a Virginia river, yet I was from farther north lat. 

“A Yorker ora Yankee! - I?ve got you now—though 
you’re rather more civil than them thar folksginerally are.” 

I told him he was at fault again, for I had never seen 
Yankee land, or Newyork state. 

«Well, then, where in the devil are you from? if I may 
make so bold. You’re jist like one of these here hopper 
grasses; I try to put my finger on you in one spot, ané 
you’re right off somewhar else.” 

By the time I had satisfied his curiosity, a gentlema 
rode up, and was inthe act of alighting, when my inquit 
itive friend hailed him with a ‘good morning, captain— 
you’re stirring early. How did you leave the wife *nd 
little ones?” * 

**All well, and snoring when I left, Joe.” 

«T suppose you’re come up to ’tend the trial to-day!” 

“You are right for once—I am summoned here as jury 
man.” 

“Well, F hope you'll show yourself a good one, and 
clar Jim Bailey, as young Wilson will tell you to-day 
you ought. That ar Wilson is about the smartest fellow 
I know, captain. You know I’ a Jacksonman, but I'l! 
be cussed if I dont kick out of the traces this time, an 
give my vote to him to go to Frankfort. He used up 


| Dayton last week at a stump-meeting the right way, and 


maybe the people didn't pat him on theshoulder. Why sis 
he is not a priming to him. Wilson can snuff him out, 
as you'd a candle ’twixt your thumb an@ finger.” 

“You talk sensibly, Joe. Wilson is the best mani? 
the district.” a 

“I never heeard but one man that could beat him; and 
that was Henry Clay, Captain, it goes aginst my feel- 
ings to vote aginst Clay. But you see I was in the sat 
vice at Orleans under old Hickory, and I like him so fot 
what he did down thar, thr: * have to vote for him. 
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ime I ever heeard Clay, he claréda man the slickest, | 

rhe killed a nigger. Harry made every body try., and 
cried himself, and got a first rate horse for his speech. 1 
reckon Wilson will hit as nigh the mark to-day as Clay 
did, Captain, what shall I give your horse? 

«Water him, and — into pasture; and then come 
: d water yourself.” ° 
* [walked along the street of the village, thinking of 
Henry and his prospects, until I had passed the last house. 
About a quarter of a mile farther on, I discovered a strip 
of woods, and concluded to visit it- The sun was just 
becoming visible above the verge of the horizon ; a re-. 
freshing gale was abroad, leaded with the fragrance of the 
field-flowers. , As 1 approached the woods, ] noticed a 
grove of. tall and beautiful trees to the right, end bent my 
course thither. The birds were warbling their orisons in 
the topmost boughs, with a freshness that called up the 
remembrance of Miss Haywood's tones on the evening 
previous. I would step a moment to enjoy the stirring 
farmony of the thrush andthe red-bird,and then pass ‘on a 
few steps. Thus, without noticing the ground over which 
| walked, I found myself on the border of the grove. My 
attention was arrested by the sound of a human voice;— 
and, looking in the direction whence it progeeded, I dis- 
covered the figure of a man, in the grove ata short dis- 
tance from me. He was not exactly facing me; but I 
could discover every feature, and the changing expressions 


guttural tone, he suddenly drew himself up with all his 
energies, and broke out ina strain of impassioned words, 
and concluded with a force of gesture and look which 
were terrible. It was Henry.Wilson. As he finished, I 
clapped my hands, and shouted “encore.” He immedi- 
ately recognized me, and a blush of surprise stole over 
his cheeks. ee i 

“Rehearsing your part, before you'act. Well, there's 
wisdom and prudence in your conduct.” 

“We orators labor more in the production of ourextem- 
poraneous speeches, than péople generally are aware of,” 
said he, as he approached and shouk my hand. ‘*Eloquence 
comes from nature; but it requires great practice to apply 
it with correctness. Patrick Henry flung the eloquence of 
passion and enchantmenton the winds,asDermosthenes did 
on the waters, before he exhibited his superhuman prow- 
ess tothe gaze of the benchof parsons. ‘Think ye, it was 
the mere love of exercise, or the report of his gun, that 
called him into the slumbering depths of the forest! Was 
it for the enjoyment of the delicious symphonies of nature, 
which stick upon the chords of his heart, as the wild 
winds strike upon the chords of the Aéolian, that he for- 
sook the presenceof man? Oh,no! He found a lover in 
the forest, and she was ever shrined in his heart’s sanc- 
tuary. It was she he wooed, and her’s were the praises 
that fell tremblingly on the ear of the wildwood. It was for 
her, that he garnered up his affections; and it was to her 
that he poured forth, from the swelling fountains of his 
heart, those torrents of passion, before the after echoes of 
which thrones shook and sages wondered. Men of genius 
sue the goddess Fame, as they sue earthborn goddesses;— 
first in private, and if she smile on their suit, they ac-' 
knowledge the love they bear her, in public. But enough 
of this:—I am very feverish—streams of fire seem to be 
coursing through the mazes of my braip—my head aches 
=I got no sleep last-night, and come out this morning for 
refreshment.” ; 

His dark eye glared wildly in its sockcts—it was fever- 
ish, and wore the appearahce that follows a recent debauch 
—his fleshless cheek, was livid—thg lank locks of hair 


which floated listlessly in the gentle gale, were sufficiently |] 


removed to show,a brow on which intellect had stamped 
the impress of her divinity. I contemplated him with 
feelings of admiration and fear. As I looked in his -face, 
he smiled, and then rubbed his hand furiously over his 
forehead, and said, ‘‘Whew—my brain seems like lava, 
fresh dipped from the interior cavern of Stromboli, burning 
and bubbling from its own intensity of heat.” 

I placed my arm in his, and led him on towards the vil- 
lage. I made some remarks about the scenery, the sun 
and the clouds that half hid it. 

“I used to be the creature of the sun and the shadow,” 
said he; **but since Eliza has lighted up a new flame on 
the altar of my bosom, my life isall light. My dear fel- 
low, get in love with some lovely woman, and you will find 
the true philosopher's stone, that will rejuvenate your feel- 
ings and transmute the pleasures of lifo, which, when 
unshared, are base, into genuine gold. I would not ex- 
change the love of that girl, for the empire of Alexander, 
the fame of Cesar,and the life of Methusaieh,to enjoy them.’ 
_ When we arrived at the village, breakfast was announc- 
ed. I ate heartily; but Henry had no appetite: Mis 
excitement had completely mastered him, and all! his oth- 
er feelings sank beneath its dominion,. Persons from the 
adjacent parts were coming in, and the subject of the ap- 


proaching trial was speculated on by every one. Wilson|}- 


became very much engrossed with the attentions he met 
with at every step: while I followed him, admiring the tact 
with which he managed to please all. ‘The early part of 
the morning passed in this way, until the sounds of the 





courthouse bell attracted general attention. 


Multitudes were‘soon in motion towards the courthouse. 
I proceeded thither in company with Henry, sharing the 
delights which the flattering attentions he was constantly 
receiving, could’not fail to produce. He was laboring un- 
der a great degree of excitement; and] really feared that 
glowing as he did with an irrepressible ardor, he would not 
be able tocommand the whdle of his intellectual forces in 
order to erect an impregnable argument, however much 
his passions might arouse the sympathies of his audience. 
As we stepped on the door-sill some one tapped Henry on 
the shoulder,and on looking round. 1 saw it was none oth- 
er than'the inquisitive gentleman whom the “‘captain” in 
the morn.ng had designated by the cognomen, Joe. Henry 
extended his hand which was shaken very cordially by 
Joe, whose brawny arm displayed a powerful muscle, 
which contrasted singularly well with the delicacy of the 
hand he grasped. 

“You must clar Jim Bailey,” said he; ‘he isan injured 
man. I want to see you take the rag off the bush in the 
right style. You look pale—let me go.and fetch you a 
brandy cocktail—it ’!] put a good color on your cheek, and 
a devil of power in your brain. A man’s like a steamboat 
—he may have good works aboard, but damn the bit he 
goes ahead, till he gets steam up.”’ 

“Thank you, Joe; I’ve got as much steam about my 
tipper works as I can navigate well under. If I should 
take any more aboard, some of the flues might collapse, 
and the boiler burst, or some other mishap come over me, 
I'll do my prettiest for Jim.” 

We entered—the juty was impanneled and sworn; and 
allthe preliminaries of the trial were got through with. 
The indictment was read, charging the prisoner at the bar 
with the murder of John Murray on the first count, and 
with manslaughter on the second. I thought Henry had 
a hard case on his hands, as I looked at the wretched 
physiognomical indications of his client. The flat head— 
knotted brow—devilish eye—mouth turned down at the 
lateral extremities—and gluudy complection, seemed to 
proclaim the man’s desperateness and hellish capabilities. 
I saw the jurymen, too, as they cast their eyes on the 
wretch, avert their heads immediately, while a sense of 
painful disgust would spread over their features. But I 
knew that eloquence was a miracle-worker; and I antici- 
pated a splendid speech from Henry. Intense interest was 
depicted 6n every countenance; and I felt that a fine 
occasion was presented for the exertion of the peculiar 
powers of Wilson. 

A couple. of hours were consumed in the examination 
of the witnesses; during which Henry manifested much 
tact in cross-questioning. He was eagerly watched by 
the opposing counsel, and his truth-ferreting interrogations 
were frequently objected to by Dayton, who manifested 
great uncasiness. ‘The courthouse was filled with anxious 
faces; and as Dayton rose to open the cause for the state, 
an eager reaching forward'was everywhere discoverable. 

Dayton was a man of talents: he built up an argument 
like a tower of strength; and it seemed to satisfy the mul- 
titude of the guilt of the accused; for as he concluded an 
eloquent appeal to the jury, every face was indignant,— 
while the wretched man, no longer able to brave the 
scorching fury of Dayton’s eyes, dropped his head on his 
hands, and was convulsed- with shuddering. The orator 
took his seat, and cast one look of disdaintul triumph on 
Wilson 

‘Henry arose slowly and majestically; and as the deep 
tones in which he uttered “gentlemen of the jury.” fell 
upon the audience, a great sensation was manifested. I 
was close to him, and saw his nerves were all ajar; his 
knees shook, his hands seemed palsied, and his eye wan- 
dered. I knew it was but the agitation of the trees, before 
the earthquake’s dread work begins—or the breeze that 
heralds the tornado. His faltering accents indicated great 
mental perturbation for a minute, when his thoughts be- 
came more collected, and his intellect resumed its domin- 
ion. ‘To the visible wonderment of every one, he piece- 
meal destroyed the edifice of his opponent, and hurled it 
to ruin. He then examined the testimony—he disdained 
to touch some parts of it, more than to Jay bare its corrup- 
tion—and proceeded to show its worthlessness to effect the 
conviction of hisclient. The prisoner slowly elevated his 
head—the fear passed from his face—and he looked a much 
fairer man. The, expressions of the multitude changed 
their hues. Thrilling passages burst like lightning. from 
the lips of the speaker. Higher and higher up he climb- 
ed, until I thought he had reached the very summit of i:u- 
man eloquence. But every effort surpassed the preceding 
one; and the awe-stricken countenances of the jury attest- 
ed the matchless power of sublime oratory. ‘T’hey looked 
as men look who have seen the livid lightning stream a- 
thwart the curtained. heaven, and await the dreaded ele- 
mental roar. ‘Two hours were passed;—Henry paused a 
moment, and the heaving and swelling of hischest indica- 
ted the tremendous energy with which he labored. 

On to the strife he pressed again with eagerness. The 
veins of his fair forehead swelled into bold relief—his 
cheeks were flushed with crimson—his action was won- 
derful in its energy, and matchless in its grace. The 
whole universe of mind seemed spread out before him ;— 
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their majesty, and strength, and beauty, to the efficiency 


of his effort. He had just pronounced a most withering 
sarcasm—and his lips were burning with a strain of mas- 
terly declamation, when he suddenly stopped—his eye 
became wild—his cheek pale—his lips ashy-——a shudder 
passed over his frame—he placed his open palm on ‘his 
brow—reeled—staggered—and I caught him in my arms.’ 
He was lifeless! 

The judges started from the bench, the jury from their 
seats, and the crowd pressed densely on us. I shouted to 
them to give way, and let me pass to the air, with my 
charge. A passage was soon formed to the door, and as- 
sisted by some one, I bore Henry out of the house. I 


called for a doctor; happily he was at hand. I tore open 


his breast—snatched the cravat from his neck—and in a 
moment, had his arm bare for the incision of the lancet. 
The blood soon streamed from his arm—he bled freely— 
but I feared it was all over. Inthe midst of my hopeless- 
ness, his nerves thrilled, and‘his eyes were partly opened. 
He stil! lived. 

Judge Haywood, who was on the bench at the time of 
the occurrence, ordered .him. to be taken to his own resi- 
dence, as soon as it should be deemed advisable to remove 
him. In the meantime, he went before to make prepara- 
tions for his accommodation. For the first time I thought 
of Eliza. The physician pronounced the cause of the ac- 
cident to be a congestion of blood on the brain. 

The judge spoke of Henry.to his daughter as having been 
suddenly seized with illness, which was not of an alarm- 
ingcharacter. As we reached the door, Eliza rushed from 
some back apartment; and as her eyes rested onthe death- 
ly paleness of Henry’s face, and the spots of blood visible 
on his vestmeut, her feelings overcame her reason, and 
she shrieked hysterically and fainted. She was soon re- 
vived, and upon the assurance of the physician that Hen- 
ry’s situation was ‘not particularly alarming, she re- 
gained comparative composure. 

On the ensuing morning the physician pronounced his 
symptoms decidedly favorable, and bade me exert a steady 
vigilance, and prevent the introduction of any exciting 
topic. “I was afraid that the sight of Eliza might be of 
disadvantage to Henry; but she was determined on be- 
coming the guardian angel of his pillow. The first look 
which Henry gave her confirmed me in the belief, that 
there was no danger to be apprehénded from her presence. 
He was anxious to converse upon the causes which con- 
duced to his iiness, and smiled with triumph as he said to 
me, ‘If my strength had but been equal to the undertaking, 
{ would have forever settled the question as to the relative 
merits of Dayton and myself.” 

I requested him not to revert to such exciting scenes, 
but strive to compose himse)f; and assured him that the 
question to which he referred, was satisfactorily settled, 
and his client cleared. Frequent v: *re the inquiries which 
were made during the day respecting him; but we abso- 
lutely forbade any to visit him, - 

A week passed, and Henry was able to sit-up, and to 
converse as fluently as ever. He talked of his future pros- 
pects in as sanguine a manner as though nothing had oc- 
curred. He little dreamed of the truth which we did not 
deem advisable to impart to him at that time, that he must 
forego all thoughts of realizing the youthful dreams of his 
ardent ambition. We thouglit it best that Eliza should 
win him entirely over to herself, and recall his fancy from 
the fairy portraitures of fame,to the quietudes of domestic 
life.—After a lapse of three weeks, I returned home. 

In the ensuing winter, I repaired to B—~, to witness 
the marriage ceremony of Henry and Eliza. I pronounced 
them the happiest couple Ihad ever seen. Henry’s friends 
had withdrawn his name from the political canvass, and 
his place was substituted by another gentleman, who beat 
Dayton in the race for legislative honors. 

I have more recently visited my friend Henry, and found 
that although his prospects in life were changed, yet his 
philosophy was sufficient to allay the heart-burnings which 
are usual on a surrender of a long cherished object. He 
is now very handsomely fixed at a country seat, about 
three miles frum the village of B——, and seems to enjoy 
his life with as much intensity as any other of my ac- 
quaintances, When apprised of the truth, that his life 
would inevitably be endangered should he continue the 
practice of the law, he relinquished it not without a sigh, 
for on it were based the calculations of his previous life. 
And Eliza!—what shall I say of her who watched over 
him she loved with such intense interest—what more wor- 
thy can be said, than that in the truest sense she is the 
devoted wife—one who can share his thoughts—can appre- 
ciate the opulence of his intellect, and understand the na- 
ture of those feelings and impulses which are common to 
the sons of genius. Henry proves himself entitled to all 
the care which she bestows on him, and returns her Jove 
with true devotion. And then, there is the little strange: 
—the young Henry—who capers about in all the glee of 
childish innocenee—he hae the eye of his mother and 
the brow of his father, who declares he will breathe into 
him the soul of enthusiasm, and qualify him to stand up 
in the assemblies of the land, the friend of man and the 
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And the hurrying waters o’er their bed, coming-was welcomed with a peal of shouts—a youn 
SPECIMENS OF WESTERN POETRY. | Their rapid Br urge; thunder. , young 
= ; And hills and vales lie green, while He Did youever see upon a bright summer day, when the 
FALLS OF A FOREST STREAM. Who sees the sparrow fall, welkin was one blie, and the sun was blushing down 
Suggested by passing the falls of an unnamed stream. Shall shed, with an indulgent love, in the hottest kind of smiles, a dark heavy clond come 
A light and peace o’er all. rushing on the wings of a tempest, over the azute. What 
- a frown overspreads the face of nature! How dismal and 
cheerless, in a moment, every thing appears! 
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BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


Sundered and riven apart, as if 














Such was the change which was wrought upon the - 
coun- 
By some vast earthquake shock, ~ tenances of our ‘‘goodly company.” _ o 
Sheer down and deep on either side, THE SLEIGH RIDE, OR READING-ROOMS ALL To old Shoveler’s we ‘“driv;” and thought that the sol 
Descend the walls of rock; : ENGAGED. ' crowd which had already assembled, and which might be wit 
And fast between the fronting sides, : increased, would only contribate to our enjoyment—for th 
From their far forest head, . BY HAZLEWOOD BUCKEYE, K8Q. we would have an opportunity of astonishing the natives 
The waters flow, and flash, and fall ; who might ‘never look upon the like again.’ Guess at 50! 
, Over their shelving bed. » Did you ever go out to Reading! I guess you will not |} our consternation, when we learned that the house was en. fla 
take another trip there in a hurry—especially if you put gaged, and that there was no other house in the Village bs 
Eternally, eternally, up at old Shoveler’s—the right hand inn as you enter the ‘ 


The ceasless waters flow, 
And o’er the brink of the abyss 
The forests stoop and grow; 


but was in the same situation. Here was a damper—the of 
public hotel had been engaged by a set who had beenbefore 
usand had to come after us, and we could n’t be accogg. th 
modated ‘*no how we could fix it.” 


village, and that too when ‘he is-full,” or his rooms en- 
gaged. i, 
i remember—it was on the evening of the 16th Febru- 


And silently and solemnly, jary, 18—, I was of a party who paid him a visit—the last!| Well, but we thought we could have supper; for the . 
The yew-tree casts its shade I assure you, if pleasure be anticipated. Some had from)! bracing air had given us the appetites of aldermen, and ‘s 
And the massive shadows of the oak, childhood been accustomed to the enjoyment of a sleigh-|! the belle sex, made signs that on occasions they could be bt 
Across the gulf are laid. ride ‘‘down east;” others had realised the sport around|| »y/ear enough to eat; and our consternation was turned he 
the city of Friends; the remainder of us had tasted ef the}! into actual grief, when the word came that supper had been a 
Up each steep rock-built parapet, pleasure only in afew cat-hops about the city or in other|| engaged! and we were to be “thrust jorth to starve.” ai 
The moss and lichen cling, parts of the western country, where the feathery snow- t almost made us feel like devils; it was so entirely ta 
And tender cliff-flowers from each rift, flake falls to-day-and is drunk up by tomorrow’s sunbeam.|| remote from any thing we had anticipated or could have Ww 
In timid beauty spring; We had heard of Newengland sleighing, and it Was Pro-|| imagined; and we had almost determined to take the ok 
And sanctuaried from human feet, posed that, under the auspices of some experienced per-|| house by storm, when the veterans under whose guidance tr 
No sound the ear receive sons, we should have rare sport in a ride to Reading, with || we had placed ourselves relieved us, by saying they would pa 
Save from the falling waters, bells and fiddies and dancing. A few who were skilled|| undertake tu have all settled, and some sort of accommo. di 
And the wind-stirred boughs and leaves. in the gay science, ‘poured forth wood-notes wild,” to the 


notes W . dation secured. I believe we could have got along with 
strumming of their guitars. A contribution was levied 


= 

; old Shoveler, but the “‘gray mare was the better horse,” . 
on all sorts of sleighs, sleds, sledges, and jumpers; end|| and contrary to the precept which Peter, in his “ride to 
‘as appointed, off we started, with bells gingling, horses || the wedding,” lays down, the man had to “follow through h 
neighing, boys shouting, and all in the highest glee imag- 


O’er all there broods repose; the breeze 
Lingers as it goes past; 
The squirrel’s foot sounds loud among 








life.” 
Theyleaves by autumn cast: inable. The mirth-provoking ‘jest was sent round, and| Persuasion, expostulation, entreaty—every art was used; , 
And the lonely bird, whose glancing wing never were the .beauty and fashion of the gentle sex so || and after our patience had been worn to the quick, we were p: 
 _ lits restlessly among beautiful and so fashionable and so smiling and so dispos-|| permitted to huddle ourselves in the common eating apart: li 
The boughs, stops doubtfully and checks ed to look pleasingly on all that was attempted for their|| ment, to stare at each other, and talk over our dicapeain- ; 
The sudden burst of song. amusement. Care was cast to the winds, and loose reins|| ment till the party should arrive who had bespoken thal W 
given to the horses.’ — ; part of the house; for there was one already which o- 
And silently, year after year “Do, Mr. Boyle, give us another stan of that delightful | cupied the ball-room, immediately over us—and I tell you 
Is ushered in and goes, air: really you are in fine voice this evening; and your)! they jigged it right merrily. 
And time, amid these qniet scenes, guitar sounds beautifully in the woods.” . What were we to dot Those of us youug gentlemen 
No other measure knows This request was made by a ‘“‘dark-eyed one,” who had || who had promised much entertainment and amusementty 
But the wakening and the sleep of birds, cast an influence, malign I could not call it, over the hearts || the young ladies who gave us the sunlight of their eyes, te 
The dawn and shut of day, of lots of beaux, and her power was acknowledged in the || were deeply mortified. But-chagrin and regret were not e 
And the changes of the forest leaves, melting nelody which followed. =~ , _|| going to mend the matter. So up we stood to treads b 
From budding to decay. “Come, Mr. Fuel, don’t be obstinate, for you could if) measure. Muel, Boyle, and Lancaster, with violin, gui- . 
you would, assist Mr. Boyle, on your violin. ‘I am com-|| tay, and flute, made a very respectable band. I believe 
The wilderness is still; the long, mander in this sleigh, and iy will is law. Do not let us| we danced one cotillion, and turned round once or twice : 
Long sleep of ages gone, be less musical than others of the party.” § m in a Spanish dance, when a hubbub arose that we wer ; 
With its unmoving presence. fills “Scrape, scrape,” went the violin— ‘strum, strum, the|| puilty of a “forcible entry and detainer, and that we were , 
These distant shades and lone; guitar—‘‘ha! ha! ha!”’ laughed one—‘the! he! he!” giggled ¢, be ousted instanter; and for fear that vi et armis would , 
And changing dynasties, and thrones another, when a “hip, hip, hurrah!” drowned the din they || he used, we gave a peaceable and quiet possession, after ‘ 
Cast down, send hither brief were making, and our sleigh whipped beyond their sooth-|| being reckoned by old Shoveller or his wife, can’t say, out ( 
And fainter echoes than the fall ing strains, which, like all others, 1 doubt not, died upon} o¢ twenty dollars! for half an hour’s room rent. , 
_ Of autumn’s withered leaf. the breeze. ae Supperless—danceless—-funless—gloomy—dissatisfied, /' 
“Halloo! Joe Redham, what are you whipping your||_actually.mad, more than one of us; but I assure you! ' 
The selfsame rest is here as when horses so for? 


Can’t you let a body get near enough to 
The Indian made his bed 


Beneath the trees, and the mild stars 
Shone in upon his head; 

Or when the stag here sought the coo 
Amid the noonday’s heat, 

Unstartled by the rifle 
Or the tread of hunter’s feet. 


especially retired from Reading indisgust. We all reach- 
ed home without an accident, although a huge canoe un- 
der full sail and a crowd of steam, had nearly run over 
our smaller craft on our return. ; 

This happened many years ago—so early as 18—, when 
Reading was a very primitive place, and sleighing out 
here in the backwoods, had not reached its present excel- 
lence; but if Reading is what-it was the 16th February, 
18—, Heaven help you! if you take a sleigh ride there in 
search of fun. You ’ll find, although not a very literary 
people—the Reading-rooms all engaged! 


speak to you!” 

I] thought you were trying to pass us,” returned Joe; 
as he rather held up, but with a doubt that we would play 
false. 

“You pay our gallantry but a poor compliment;” our 
jumper tipped its hats to the ladies, with a slight inclina- 
tion. ‘ 
‘Indeed, you ’I] allow we had reason to fear, Mr. Buck- 


It isa holy spot; wide lies eye,” said the beautiful Miss ‘T'rotter; “‘did we not see you 
The unbroken hush of woods, just drive past , 


And green-arched pathways lead away “We were anxious to join your coterie, and saw, but a 
Through hermit solitudes; 


few rods in advance, the object of our dearest wish—what 

And ceaselessly, and ceaselessly, else could we!” 

The sliding stream goes past, +] don’t beliéve a word of it; you have been so chary 
,And bending over all the hills, of your presence lately, that until you prove me mistaken, 

The sky’s blue dome is cast. I shall maintain my first opinion.’’ : 

“Ah, Buckeye!” said Shortwell, from the same sleigh; 
“we see exactly what you are planning, but indeed we 
can’t let you pass. Whip,up Joe, yonder is the toll gate, 
and if Buck gets a fair chance, he ’Il give us the go-by.” 

I caw the game was up—the cards exposed—and deter- 
mined to accomplish that by force, which had not yielded 
to stratagem. Crack! crack! went our whips—*huzza! I love, at such an hour, to roam abroad in nature’s pri- 
whoop!” and after a desperate struggle, and just as Wel| mal sanctuary; and while the songs of myriad insects, 
reached the toll-house, we proved the lightest pair of heels.|) waked by the coming twilight, swell on the vesper breeze, 

‘Ah, how well Il knew you!” exclauned Miss Trotter,|| to forget the world and its cares, and yield my soul to the 
after we had-teached Reading, “if you had not known me}| soft and sober melancholy which steals over it, like the 
I should have been dashing after you to theend of our ride.|| ventle mist which floats in beauty up yon brook-washed 
The doubt pf my faith was sufficient to make me prove}! glen, Some may seek distant shores, and gaze enraptut- 
faithless. You did not trust me; I only convinced you}! ed on the works of labored art; some may joy in the revel, 
that you were correct.” and grasp at the pleasures of the banquet; some may glo 

Really, I do not recollect that I ever saw so happy a|/;y in the dazzle of the court and camp; some may trace 
company, or one so perfectly prepared to enjoy themselves ||the mystic labyrinths and metaphysical subtleties of the 
—and reject nothing which could contribute to their!) mind and heart; or tread the mazes of science, and see 
amusement. 











FOREST MUSINGS....A FRAGMENT. ° 





Gentle and delicious is the sensation we experience in 
the midst of a forest, as the evening sun casts the length- 
ened shadows of the trees across our path, and darts his 
last golden rays through the overhanging boughs. It 
seems like the parting good-night of the parent who has 
watched our daily course from the infantile bours of first 
existence; and whose. affection shines. on undimmed by 
time or change. 


And far away from the world’s jars, _ 
The heart looks up to Him, 

Whose presence seems more near amid 
The forests vast and dim: 

And wilderness, and sky, andearth © 
By man unmarred, untrod, 

And nature’s quiet courses, show 
The image of their God. 


But the time comes when this repose 
Shall be disturbed and gone, 

When the woodman’s axe shall lay 
The valleys open to the sun; 

’ When the old Wilderness shall fall, 

And the unsheltered stream, 

In all its windings, find no shade 
From summer’s fervent beam. 


But still the naked heavens shall rest 
Upon the horizon’s verge, 




















, ; ; flowers in the paths of philosophy; but for me, no flowers 
We found the little village, all life and bustle. Our|| bloom as sweet as Nature’s; no pleasure is such as the 
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contemplation of her in all her aspects of varied beauty, 
ndeur and sublimity. In the expanded forest, espe- 
cially; on the soil where sire and scion for ages unnum- 
bered have sprung and fallen: upon the very dust of some 
Jeafy monarch, whose branching canopy had sunk long 
ere the white man’s voice was heard on the shores of the 
undiscovered world,’ I love to stand, and feast soul and 
imagination: with the reflections which spring from the 
companionship of earth’s primeval denizens. I love to 
sit upon the moes-green trunk of a prostrate ash, in the 
solemn stillness of the nightly hour, and imagine myself 
within the limits of a city, more beautiful and inepiring 
than any of human mold—the city of Nature! © 
True, all is apparently cold, desolate, and lifeless. The 
song of the feast; the laugh of-bursting merriment; the 
flash of the banquet light, are absent; but the glow-worm 
beneath, and the fire-fly above, have lit the golden lamps 
of Nature’s leaf-arched hall, and every leaf and spray 
is eloquent with the song of her choristers, all mingling 
their notes in the wild, cheerful anthem which springs, like 
the breezg on which it is borne, from sources invisible, yet 
rich, audible, and melodious.. We have not the sound of 
assembled congregations in worship of the Most High; 
but inthe wave and bend of the outspread arms and lofty 
heads is the obeisance of grand, impressive adoration, 
—voiceless indeed, and unendowed with mind—but ador- 
ation still, where theuniverse is the temple, and the habi- 
tants of heaven the distant auditory: No hearse with 
waving plumes and sable curtains, no mourning train, no 
obsequies, no dirge, no requiem, is here; the ancestral 
trunks spread out their erushed arms upon the earth from 
which they sprang;—the thunder of their fall is the only 
dirge, and its distant echoes the wordless’ requiem at a 





‘ grave over which the mourners put not on the garb of 


sorrow, but hightly shed from their leaves tears of bright, 
untainted dew. Here disease holds no reign; death is 
here indeed, but the death of age and decay. The trunk 
beneath me, which once reared its bold head towards 
the heaven’s face, and seemed to defy dissolution, now 
crumbles at my touch, and soon mingling with the earth, 
like a forest pheenix, shall send forth from its decay the 

sof a stalwart tree, which shall at last sink down 


withered on the breast which gave it birth. 





CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. 





Mess’rs Epitors:—I have been requested by q friend 
to copy the following article from my manuscript «Bketeh- 
esof Character,” for youruseful paper. I donot desire a 
better apology for sending it you; and should it meet your 
approbation, I shall feel doubly complimented. ~ w. B. P. 

Rapmpave Sprines, Va. Ava. 25, 1833.—When it was 
announced that this distinguished individual had arrived 
at the springs, I felt impatient to fix my eyes upon his 
mental organization. - I had not to wait long, for at din- 
ner he was removed from meonly a few seats. I perceiv- 
ed, immediately, that the estimate I had made of his 
character, from an examination of his miniature prints, 
was greatly incorrect; and it was grateful to my feelings 
that the error was on the unfavorable side, inasmuch as 
an opportunity was presented to inspect the original, 

I had frequently heard it said thut his head formed an 
exception to the plirenological doctrine, of size being 
a measure of power, inasmuch as his is very small 
while his power is conceded to be very great. But 
my examination of it, went much farther to sustain 
the science than to prove that the people generally 
have any well settled opinions upon the relationships be- 
tween cerebral organization and mental manifestation. 
True, his head is not large, nor can it be considered as 
small when it measures five seven-eighths inches in diam- 
eter, seven five-eighths in length, and five seven-eighths 
in altitude; but it appears smaller than it really is be- 
cause it is seen in cunnection with his very tall person. 
When the absolute size of it is considered in connection, 
with-the exceedingly great activity and density of his 
constitution, which is a triple one, consisting of the san- 
guine, bilious and cephalic, then it appears large, and it 
really is. When viewed phrenologically, it is one of the 
mest balanced I ever saw. No one of his propensities 
can be regarded as large—destructiveness and attach- 
ment are, however, the largest. Among the lower senti- 
ments, self-esteem and a love of approbation aré moder- 
ate, while cautiousness and watchfulness are full, or some- 
thing larger. Among the sentiments peculiar to man I 
found firmness, conscientiousness, benevolence and mirth- 
fulness, large; reverence, marvelousness and ideality. mod- 
erate, Intellectually,the organs of perception and reflection 
hold such a relation to each other as to strike the phrenol- 
ogist as being indicative of the clearest judgment. ‘The 
organs of the knowing faculties, or. those of relation, are 
smaller. In conclusion, 1 do not think that his head is 
to be regarded as one of genius, unless it be the genius. of 
Judgment, which it thoroughly represents. 

is expression is decidedly one of judgment, caution, 
firmness and justice, and strongly resembles Raphael’s 
conceptionof Moses, the lawgiver. Inasmuch as he is 
more distinguished, perhaps, as a judge than in any other 
capacity, the inference is’ strongly in favor of a simi- 
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lar, expression, more especially as such has been found 


to obtain, in every age of the world, among men quali- 
fied equally .for the same functions; and we must sup- 
pose that the artist was guided by what he had seen as 
peculiar to distinguished jurists and the most honést and 
impartial mene 

_ Judge Marshall’s highly intellectual organization, act- 
ing under the influence of a strong eudowment of the sen- 
timents of conseientiousness, firmness and caution, witha 
moderate degree of such feelings as could produce a bias, 
explains his extraordinary ability as a judge; and exposes 
his disposition to examine and reflect upon all matters 
addressed to his attention before expressing an opinion. 
This, indeed, is clearly exemplified by an occurrence that 
happened a few days since. Some gentlemen at this 
place; wished to excite a prejudice against phrenology, 
but not having sufficent weight of character to effect their 
purpose, endeavored to extort some expression from the 
judge which might be handled to that effect. Conse- 
quently, after making the’ science the subject of ridicule 
and laughter sometime in his presence, or till they thought 
his mind prepared to suit.their purpose, they asked him 
for his opinion of the science. His reply was, ‘‘Gentle- 
men, I have not-examined the subject; true, I have read 
some articles upon it in the periodicals of the day, but one 
can ’t judge frem them:” How much it is to be regretted 
that every man’whose name has influence in the commu- 
nity, is not equally guarded against denouncing that which 
he has not examined. I confess that I may have in the 
ardor of my nature, expressed opinions upon matters be- 
fore they had received from me a proper attention; but in 
future, this example of the judge, shall bea guard to my 
tongue. 

» As old as judge Marshall now is, he manifests a strong 
desire to keep posted up in his mind the literature of his 
day; consequently every popular topic of conversation se- 
cures his attention. 
has had some agency in producing, inasmuch as it is so 
remarkable, that he frequently, as I was informed, repeat- 
ed a lecture of mine on phrenology, to his friends the day 
after hearing it. 

I never saw a man so open to truth, or so fearless in 
making it known; or who possessed more activity and a- 
cuteness of mind, and facility and perspicuity of expres- 
sion. 

His manners are marked with the simplicity of a child, 
while his temper is easy and cheerful, kind and friendly. 
His person is tall, lean, dense and active; his hair a 
dark brown; his eyes a bilious blue, and his skin shows a 
mixture of blood and bile. 

Time and reflection have traced their furrows upon his 
face; but the cheerfulness of his benevolence, adhesive- 
ness and conscientiousness, have stamped it with the prom- 
ise of a flourishing existence in immortal youth. 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 











MODERN SCULPTURE. 


One of the most celebrated of Itulian sculptors here is 
Bartolini. He does not seem to think his genius ““deroga- 
tory to the character of his family;”’ on the contrary, he 
prides himself as he ought upon the dignity of his art. 
He once conceived himself somewhat slighted by a wealth- 
ly nobleman, who was arranging with him the prelimina- 
ries of an expensive statue. His employer drove one 
morning to his studio, and sent his servant in. “Tell 
Bartolini,” said the patron, “that the marquis of M—— is 
at the door.” 

“Tell the marquis of M——,” replied the artist, that 
Bartolini is at work.” The order was given to another. 
His reputation stands high in Europe, and by many au- 
thentic judges he is ranked above ‘Thorwaldsen and Cano- 
va. We made him a call this morning, and went through 
his rooms., He appears to be the court sculptor, for a- 
round his shelves are ranged the busts of a crowd of young 
and noble Italians. We recognized balf the faces which 
enliven the balls of the Pitti or the sylvan glades of the 
Cascine. Here is the Barocchi, with the true Napoleon 
mouth and chin, and itis said, indicates a mind akin to his. 
Dukes and ex-kings are scatterd rather profusely around, 
to say nothing of counts, marquises and lords by the do- 
zen. He has struck out astrong likeness of the Guiccioli, 
a plain face, that looks as if it might be warmed into 
beauty by mind, if she has any; she attracts much more 
notice than admiration, is very proud of her pretty hair, 
which she shakes down over her eyes with studied artless- 
ness, and talks of Lord Byron with the lightness of a 
spoiled and unfeeling child; and yet the noble author 
somewhere remarks that Italian women are ‘the only 
women in the world capable of impressions at once very 
sudden and very durable;” and Moore observes, that “they 
invert the usual course of frailty among ourselves, and 
weak in resisting the first impulses of passion, reserve 
the whole strength of their character for a display of their 
constancy and devotedness afterward!” the being, weak 
in resisting the first impulses of passion, will be weak in 
opposing the second; neither of these is true. The wo- 








men are wounded by every straggling arrow of the wan- 
ton Cupid, freely confess their pain, and follow their im- 


An attention which habit, perhaps,, 





pulses with a shameless freedom. Moore and Byron both 
appear more advantageously inpoetry than morals. There 
are‘severa] shapes of io grace and loveliness at Bar- 
tolini’s, particulary a Venus. He seems gifted witha 
vivid sense of female beauty, and has finished a piece, 
the Bachanta, for the duke of Devonshire, which some go 
so far as to term the very best effort of the modern chisel. 
It is a relief for a mind filled with admiration to vent the 
fullness in superlatives, and I found myself enchained by 
a lovely creation with “the very best effort”? wari on my 
lips. The figure is that of a young girl in a reclining po- 
sition, lifting her head to gaze forward with an expression 
of fervor, and her loveliest of hands laid upon her loveliest 
of bosoms. Such is my bad taste, or the accident of my 
mood, or the effect of surprise, that in sober truth I stood 
an hour before it, with all the unutterable fervor of admi- 
ration, which regularly broke-in travelers allow them- 
selves to feel only before the Venus or the Apollo. She 
is a creature of surpassing mind and passionate beauty, 
with a girlish grace and tenderness just deepening into 
the maturity of woman; a form equa] to all the rhapso- 
dies of poetry, or the fastidiousness of imagination, and a 
face sweeter than all the Venuses put together. The ten- 
der softness of nature is breathed into the marble. Her 
countenance expresses soul, and her form and attitude 
perfect grace. The entire charm of the female face can 
never be represented in stone; the eloquence of color 
and the light of the eyes are dead in the cold marble; but 
all the perfection of outline, and all the enchantments of 
shape are here. It is 2 Shakspearean loveliness, and 
would de for Julict. Its only fault is the ‘fault of all the 
{talian school, a tendency to sensuality, however ethe- 
rialized and refined; a sentiment which the art should 
uever be made the medium of conveying. We saw also 
the colossal statue of Napoleon, which the duke refuses 
to permit his subjects to erect at Leghorn. The Europe- 
an princes, it seems, regard both marble and music with 
distrust. The very mention of the emperor’s bones shakes 
the French chamber of deputies with emotion,: and his 
statue is thought too eloquent to grace the mart of an 
Italian town.” —Fay’s letters from Florence—N. Y. Mir. 





Wasarneton Irnvinc.—We learn from the Westches- 
ter Herald, that the author of the Sketch Book “has pur- 
chased a small property of about ten acresen the Hudson, 
near the residence of his nephew, Oscar Irving, about 
three milés south of the village of Tarrytown.. On the 
premises just mentioned, is still standing an old stone 
house, built in the ancient Dutch style of architecture, du- 
ring the French war, by Wolfred Acker, and afterwards 
purchased by Van Tassell, one at least of whose descend- 
ants has been. immortalised in story by the racy pen of its 
present proprietor. We also understand that it is the 
identical house at which the memorable tea-party was 
assembled, so faithfully and admirably described in the 
inimitable legend of Sleepy Hollow. 





Inquiry is now making by the Society of Friends 
throughout England as tothe average length of life of 
persons belonging to their society, as compared with that 
of other individuals. The result is generally highly fa- 
vorable to the superior longevity of the Quakers, but in 
Chesterfield particularly so, as the following plainly 
shows. ‘The good effects of living with temperance and 
frugality could not be more plainly demonstrated:—U nit- 
ed ages of 100 successive burials in Chesterfield Church- 
yard ending 16th November, 1834, 2516 years 8 months, 
averaging 25 years 2 months, of whom 2 reached the age 
of 80 years and upwards, and 12 reached the age of 70 
years and upwards.—United ages of 100 successive’ buri- 
als of members of the Society of, Quakers, in Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting, ending 27th November, 1834, 4790 
years 7 months, averaging 47 years and upwards, and 30 
reached the age of 70 years and upwards! 





Enrtnvusiasm or AN Artist.—The Ancient of Days 
was such a favorite with Blake, that, three days before 
his death, he sat bolstered up in a bed, and tinted it with 
his choicest colors and in his happiest style. He touched 
and retouched it—held it at arm’s length, and then threw 
it from him, exclaiming: ‘There! that will do! I can- 
not mend it.” He saw his wife isi tears—she felt this 
to’ be the last of his works. ‘Stay, Kate,” cried Blake, 
**keep just as you are—I will draw your portrait, for you 
have been an angel to me;” she obeyed, and the dying 
artist made a fine likeness. 





Bonaparte at Scuoot.—M. de Rensalio the Inspee- 
tor of Military Schools in 1784 writes thus of his pupil 
Napoleon Bonaparte:—‘‘His height is four feet ten inch- 
es, and hath ten times passed his fourth class; of good con- 








stitution, excellent health, character quiet, honest docile, 
conduct very regular; has been always distinguished for 
~ ay pay — —— ‘ 

2 is very fairly acquainted with history and - 
phy. He is not far advanced in high literature, at latin, 
in which he had only attained the fourth class. He 
would make an excellent jailor. He deserves to be sent 





to the military school at Paris.”—Freach paper. 
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THE SERAGLIO, 


The seraglio of an eastern prince is at once the pene- 
tralia of the political and social sanctuary, whence ema- 
nate all the cabals and conspiracies’ so rife in the cabi- 
nets of Moslem potentates; it may, therefore, be as wel! 
to give a brief description of this part of a Mahomedan 
sovereign’s domestic establishment.. In the seraglio are 
educated the Mogul princes and the principal youth a- 
mong the nobles destined for posts of responsibility in the 
empire. it is generally separated froin the palace, but so 
nearly contiguous as to be of ready access. None are 
admitted within its apartments except the emperor and 
those immediately attached to its several offices, the du- 
ties of which are performed by women. | It is generally 
inclosed by lofty walls, and surrounded by spacious gar- 
dens, laid out with all the splendor of eastern magnifi- 
cence, where every luxury is obtained which the appetite 
may demand or money can procure. The inmates who 
form the,matrimonial confederacy of the Mogul potentate, 
are among the most beautiful girls which the empire can 
furnish. ‘They are taught embroidery, music, and dan- 
cing, by certain-old women hired to instruct them in eve- 
ry blandishment that may captivate the senses and stimu- 
late the passions. These lovely captives are never per- 
mitted to appear abroad, except when the emperor trav- 
els, end they are. conveyed in litters closed by curtains, 
or in-boats with small cabins, admitting the light and air 
only through narrow Venetian blinds. The apartments 
of the seraglio are very splendid, always, however, of 
course, in proportion to the wealth of the prince; and the 
favorite object of his affections exhibits the dignity and 
enjoys the privileges of a Queen, though of a Queen 
in captivity. While her beauty lasts, she is frequently 
regarded with a feeling almost amounting to idolatry; but 
when that beauty passes away, the warmth of love sub- 
sides, her person no longer charms, her voice ceases to 
impart delight, her faded cheeks and sharpened tones 
become disagreeable memorials of the past. Neither her 
song nor her lute are now heard with pleasure, for the 
beautiful imagery of the Persian poet, ‘*When the roses 
wither and the flower loses its sweetness, you have no 
longer the tale of the nightingale.” The favorite, how- 
ever, while she continues her ascendancy over the heart} 
of her lord, is treated with sovereign respect throughout | 
the harem. She smokes her golden-tubed hovlm, the 
mouth-piece studded with gems, and enjoys the fresh 
morning breeze under a verandah that overlooks the gar- 
dens of the palace, attended by. her damsels, only second 
to herself in attractions of person and splendor. of attire. 








“Her smiling countenance resplendent shines 

With youth and loveliness; her lips disclose 

Teeth white asjasmine-blossoins; silky curls 
Luxuriant shade her cheeks, and every limb 

Of slightest texture moves with nature’s grace, 
Like moonbeams gliding through the yielding air.” - 


Here she reclines in. oblivious. repose upon a rich em- 
broidered carpet from the most celebrated looms of Per- 
sia. ‘Through an atmosphere of the richest incense she 
breathes the choicest perfumes of Arabia the happy, and 
has every thing around her that can administer to sensual 
delight; still she is generally an unhappy being. She 
dwells in the midst of splendid misery and ungratifying 
profusion, while all within herself is desolation and hope- 
lessness. Her sympathies are either warped or stifled; 
her heart is blighted and her mind degraded. She-can- 
not join in the enthusiasm of the inimitable Hafiz—the 
breath of the western gale will soon shed musk around— 
the old world will again be young;” but languishes, as the 





the mushreff of the grand gate, who transmits it to the 
king’s palace, who pays the money. The inside of the 
harem is guarded by women, and about the gate of the 
royal apartments are placed the most confidential. Im; 
mediately on the outside of the gate, watch the eunuchs 
of the harem, and at a proper distance the’ Rajpoots, be- 
yond whom are the porters of the gates, and on the out- 
side of the enclosure, the omrahs, the ahdeans, and other 
troops mount guard according to their rank. Whenever 
the begums, or the wives of the omrahs, or other women 
of character, want to pay their compliments, they first 
notify their desires to those who .wait on the outside, and 
from thence their respects are sept in. writing to the offi- 
cers of the palace, after which they are permitted to en- 
ter the harem. And some women of rank obtain permis- 
sion to remain there for the space of a month. But, be- 
sides all the precautions above described, his majesty de- 
pends on his own vigilance, as well as on that of his 
guards.—Oriental Annual, for 1835. 
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politics, which is at the present time attracting greater 
attention than phrenology. In Newengland, since the ar- 
rival of Spurzlieim, thousands have rallied to the phreno- 
logical standard. Where a few years ago not a voice 
was heard to advocate it, it is now supported by journals 
and societies. In Newyork, a considerable excitemerit 
has recently prevailed, and societi¢s are forming. In our 
own city the subject has elicited much discussion, but it 
has met with an amount of scepticism here exceeding that 
which it has been forced to encounter in many other places. 
This fact will appear as a strong evidence of the preju- 


who contemplate it disagree or coincide with the tenets 
of phrenology. A class, however, is prosecuting inqui- 
rie’ into the arcana of the subject, and many individuals 
are pursuing their studies unaided by the assistance of 
others. 

What would be the consequence of a general belief in 
phrenology! is the que.tion which is now beginning to 
meet with examination. Would it be morally advanta- 
geoust Many would immediately reply to this question, 
that if phrenology be demonstrated—if it be proved be- 
yond doubt and cavil—if its truth be established—it must 
exert a beneficial influence on society. All truths pro- 
ceed from Heaven, and all error is the consequence of 
prejudice, finiteness, and superficiality. If phrenology 
be true, jts prevalence must be beneficial, as any otlier of 
the gifts of unlimited wisdum are of advantage to man. 
If it be untrue, its prevalence, like the dissemination of 
any other error, must be prejudicial to the best interests 
of society. ‘Te question which has been raised as to the 
quality of the inflaence of phrenology, will be settled in 











seasons return, in the most debasing ‘captivity, and feels 
that the western gale breathes upon her neither the fresh- 
ness of freedom or of joy. A description of the harem 
of the celebrated Mogul Emperor Akbar Fazel Moliarck, 
by his minister, will, I trust,be not unwelcome to the tea- 
der. 

The harem is an enclosure of such an immense extent 
as to contain a separate room fur every one of the wo- 
men, whese number exceeds five thousand. They are 
‘divided into companies, and a proper employment is as- 
signed to each individual. Over each of tliese companies 
a woman is appointed darogha; and one is selected for 
the command of the, whole, in order that the affairs of 
the harem may be conducted with the same regularity 
and good government as the other departments of the 
atate. Every one receives a salary equal to her merit.— 
The pon cannot measure the extent of the Emperor's 
largesses; but here shall be given some account of the 
monthly stipend of each. The ladies of the first quality 
receive from one thousand six hundred and 10 rupees, 
down to one thousand and twenty-eight rupees. Some 
of the principal servants of the presence have from fifty 


favor of, or against it, as the mind admits or denies its 
truth. 

The conception which some very good men have of phren- 
ology is, that it is a monster, which, if let loose upon soci- 
ety, would exterminate most of the good which at present 
exists, and substitute it with unquestionable evil. We 
happen to disagree with those of this class, and think if 
phrenology must be likened to an animal, it should be one 
endowed with many more amiable qualities. He would 
certainiy tear up-and utterly annihilate some errors, 
which, because they have always been in our company, 
we regard with an affection such as we entertain for old 
friends. But, in sooth, we are among those who believe 
that the changes which phrenology could possibly intro- 
duce, are much less than seems to be generally apprehend- 
ed. Many enlightened individuals had anticipated the 
most glorious revelations which it has made to the human 
mind, ages before phrenology was thought of. They have 
not been generally adopted because society was not pre- 
pared to relinquish venerable heresies for recently discov- 
ered truths. . 

It seems to us to be a remarkable error, which is com 
mon to the advocates of every innovation, to suppose the 





one downto twenty rupees, and others are paid from two 
rupees up to forty. At the grand gate is stationed a 
mushreff. to take account of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the harem in ready money and in goods. When- 
ever any of this multitude of women want any thing, 
they apply to the treasurer of tlie harem,who according to 
their monthly stipend, sends a memorandum thereot to 


systems they espouse to encircle the whole body of truth, 
and if introduced would humanize the world. In the first 
place, those advocates lose sight entirely of tlie infinite 
diversity of character; and secondly, they forget that it 
is utterly impracticable to effect disuaion between the 

















great majority of minds and the habits to which they have 


PurenoLocy.—There is no subject out of the pale of 


dice or reason which characterizes Cincinnatians, as those’ 


= ey 
been accustomed. In truth, the amount of apathy which 


 — ——_____ = 


prevails, indisposes at least nine-tenths of any community: 


from inquiring into the nature of any change which it js 
proposed to make. The character of. men must be essen- 
tially changed before the magnificent resuts, so fondly an- 
ticipated by-all innovators, can be accomplished. 

To return from generals to particulars. We think the 
advocates of phrenology claim too much good as the result 
of its general reception; and its enemies anticipate too 
much evil. That phrenology proposes new ,aids to the 
study of human character, and many essential changes in 
education, *we' are fully aware; but we beg leave to ask, 
has human character heretofore been inscrutable, and haye 
not many recognized all the lights which phrenology pro- 
poses on the subject. of education? 

Much injury is done the cause of phrenological science 
by its advocates. In sooth, we believe its most effective 
opponents are those who think themselves its* warmest 
friends. This appears paradoxical, but itis true. Direct 
opposition to it generally results from very imperfect 
knowledge, and can effect but little injury. Its friends, 
by making it ridiculous in the estimation of those who 
would inquire, produce a disgust on their minds which js 
insuperable. -A little knowledge of phrenology is & dan. 


gerous thing, as our observation has fully confirmed, 
More anon. , 





ENGLAND—ENGLISH EMIGRANTS—ETC.—The following 


interesting extract is froma letter to citizen of Cincinnati, 
from an intelligent and observant English gentleman, now 
residentin Newyork. The letter bears date, Febuary 14, 
1835. 

“We have a late arrival from England to-day, but no 
particular news—nothing about the French affair. I hope 
there is too much good sense in the American govern- 
ment ana people to goto war for so paltry a matter. There 


is a good deal of excitement here relative to this affair. 


In England all is bustle and confusion in connection with 
the change of ministers and the new elections.. If the 
new ministers get a majority in the Commons, I do not 
think many years will elapse without a revolution, unless 
the public mind is greatly altered indeed, since I left 
England. No government conducted on high tory prinei- 
ples in church and state can stand long. I grieve at the 
attempt to force such a- ministry on the people of Eng- 
land: they are worthy of a better fate than I fear awaits 
them, burdened as they are with king, aristocracy, chureh 
and pauper—a load which would have crushed Atlas him- 
self, could they have been piled upon his shoulders. Per- 
haps you will think me a little wfra in my notions, but! 
know most of the men composing the ministry; -I have 
seen and heard them speak in parliament and elsewhere, 
and assure you they are, with*two ‘or three exceptions, 
devoid of talent—the personification of narrow-minded- 
ness, arrogance and impertinence; Just such men, and the 
advocates of just such measures as occasioned the revolt 
of the united Colonies—and likely to advocate a course 
that would lead to revolt in England. Instead of ‘God 
save the king,” every Englishman ought to sing, or rather 
to pray, ‘“‘God save my country!” 

“In a letter to you I said, or at least intended to say, 
that any information you could at any time give me rela- 
tive to your state would interest me, and probably bene- 
fitmany. The number who land here from England in- 
cludes many who know me, and often seek my advice, and 
I should be glad to have as minute statistical and other de- 
tails, interesting to emigrants, as would enable me to give 
them direction and counsel. You know the sort of infor- 
mation ‘such persons seek, and if you could furnish me 
with, or direct me to, sources of an authentic character, 
I should be obliged. Ido n't wish you to take ariy par 
ticular trouble to do so; but if you will be kind enough to 
bear it in mind, and embrace such opportunities as may 
offer, you may be the means of doing much good. One 
very important inquiry regards the price of land, and desi- 
rable location—climate, seasons, productions, state of 
trade, wages, modes of travel westward—all these, and 
many similar inquiries are often made, but I really have 
not the means of answering at all satisfactorily.—I think 
the state of political matters: in England will. probably 
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swell the tide of emigration again, and I assure you, the 
ignorarce, and consequent distress of emigrants is s0 
great, and the sufferings of thousands so severe, that I 
look upon arrivals almost with regret. It would bean ob- 
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‘ Joss how to act, or where to go. They often come with 


‘periodical must therefore depend in a great measure upon | 


‘be willing to contribute as liberally as his means will 
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‘ect well worthy of attention to any philanthropic individ- 
ual, to devise a plan whereby the necessary information 
and counsel might be afforded to the thousands who ea- 
gerly seek it,and by which-they would be saved from appal- 
ing suffering, and often from absolute ruin. It is perfectly 
surprising to witness the ignorance. of America, eyenof its 
geography, which usually chafacterizes European emi- 
grants; and when they arrive here they are destitute of 
means—have formed no plan—are, in fact, perfectly at a 


the most foolish expectations—and it would be an act of 
great charity to direct them where they could at least get 
pread. ‘I hear that the West can absorb myriads, but I 
don’t know. how to direct them, or what definite opinion ' 
to hold ont. You see I have opened up a wide field 
here, and I am sure you will admit it to be an important 
one.” 





PerropicaL LirERaTURE.—T re last two years have wit- 
negsed astonishing improvements in the periodicals of 
the country. Every section has-been more or less acces- 
sary to this good cause. Some of the choicest exhibitions 
of literary talent are now to be met with in the monthlies 
and hebdomadals of the land. A spirit of emulation is 
abroad; and pubiishers are engaged in the laudable busi- 
ness of rivaling tne beauty and usefulness of their respec- 
tive publications. We hail this among the most auspi- 
cious omens of the'times; for if a periodical is properly 
conducted, it cannot fail to exert a beneficial influence over 
the tastes and thoughts of its readers, ‘Thousands are 
stimolated to develop their intellectual energies, who but 
for them would remain unmoved. To many, the perusal 
of a book appears to be a formidable undertaking, not 
rashly to be entered on; but the contents of a periodical 
are diversified and less extensive, and can soon be got 
through with. a a :™ 

If patronage were only commensurate with the desires 
of the publishers of periodicals, the effect would be to en- 
hance their value.and utility. It cannot be éxpected that 
men of learning and ability wilb long consent to labor in 





the intellectual field, unless they are liberally rewarded. 
Now-a-days, talents are only exerted for.a pecuniary quid | 
pro qué; and publishers cannot pay for contributions un-| 
less they receive an ample patronage. The quality of a 


the amount of patronage which is extended to it. If it, 
be inadequate,.the publication will not be characterized 
by vigor for any great length of time; for if the experi- 
ment fail, thé resources will be transferred to more profi- 
table quarters. We wish we could impress a sense of 
the duty which every good citzen owes to the community 
in which he resides on all; they would then see that if 
literary enterprizes be of advantage they are under obli- 
gations to extend to them all the encouragement which 
they are possessed of. If they themselves are so perfect 
as to be independent of any assistance, they should re- 
coliect that all are not in situations alike felicitous.— 
They who have ability, do not discharge their duty, by 
remaining satisfied with their own plenty, when the 
voice of want is heard about them. Every one ought to 


allow, to the cause of general good. 





Firrs.—Cincinnati has almost entirely escaped the 
ravages of fire this season. We have had but few alarms, 
and in one or two instances only has damage been sus- 
tained, and that has been inconsiderable. We can go to 
bed and sleep soundly, for we are so unaccustomed of late 
to the thrilling cry of fire that we do not entertain appre- 
hensions. During the two or three past winters, we re- 
member we were particular in‘ the disposition of our 
wardrobe before lying down, as we expected to be roused 
from the depths of our slumbers before daylight. 

Other cities, however, have not been alike blessed.— 
In Newyork fires have been numerous. This has been 
the case in other places. But Baltimore has recently 
been the severest sufferer. The Atheneum and court 
houses, both ornaments of the monumental city, have 
been burnt. In the destruction of the Atheneum many 
useful societies sustained heavy losses. . The court-house 
was a splendid edifice, but it is now in ruins, and the 
loss is grea 
“We fo en know that we have ever eulogised the fire 


superiority is acknowledged by all who have inspected it. 
The promptness and activity of our firemen are deserving 
of all praise;.and to their exertions in several instances, 
the salvation of some of the’ best parts of our city is a 
attributable. . 





Groioey.—This subject has lately occupied considera- 
ble space in our columns. Henceforth we do not expect 
to'devote so.much room to it. Our correspondent, Dr. 
Wood, will continue his series, which we are pleased to 
say, has been much. republished throughout the country. 
Dr. Powell has. left the city. -His papers on mineral 
coal which we have published will be interesting to all 
who are disposed toexamine them. His views are found- 
ed on personal observations of nature, and are sustained 
with much ability. His doctrines in regard to the mine- 
ral formation ‘of coals,and his opposition to the theory 
which attributes them'to a vegetable orjgin, are new and 
belong to himself. ' 





INTERESTING FOREIGN News.—By late arrivals at New- 
york, London and Paris journals of a very recent date 
have been received. Among other matters of interest, it 
is.stated that great excitement was consequent upon the 
reception at Paris of president Jackson’s last annual mes- 
sage; and that the French government have given our 
minister his passports, with a broad hint to.evacuate their 
territory, and recalled their own minister from Washing- 
ton. : : 

The English journals consider these movements as tan- 
tamount toa declaration of war! The French have no in- 
tention of that kind, Mr, Frank Gaul only meant to spit 
a little of his bitterness in Uncle Sam’s face. 





New Booxs.—Josiah Drake, No. 14, Main street, has 
just received a variety of new publications, from Harper 
and Brothers, Newyork. Among them, are ‘*The Young 
Muscovite,” a novel from the Russian; “Letters to Ada; 
and the ‘Recollections of a house keeper,” a most excel- 
lent book for young wives, and those who wish to become 
so, from the pen of the accomplished Mrs. Gilman, of 
Charleston, Southcarolina. 

Mr Drake has also received afresh supply of Mans- 


field’s ‘‘Political Grammar,”’ and the second edition of 


“Guy Rivers.” 
. 





Tomators.—We find the following item in a late num- 
ber of the ‘* Farmer and Mechanic” of this city, and re- 
commend it to the attention of our horticultural friends: 
—‘‘ Persons desjrous of having early tomatoes, should sow 
the seed in a hot-bed during the-present month. Those 
who cannot conveniently prepare a hot-bed, way succeed 
in raising plants by sowing the seed in a box filled with 


rich earth, and set in a warm place, near the kitchen or 
some other fire.” 





Lecistative Cius.—The meetings of the legislative 
club are holden every Tuesday evening, in the hall of the 
mechanics’ institute. Reports upon matters of import- 
ance are read, and subjects of general interest ably dis- 
cussed, during the sittings of the club. Admittance to 


|| their deliberations is gratis, and the public are respectful- 


ly invited to attend. Tuesday evenings—seven o'clock. 





Tae: Kwicxersocker.—This is, unquestionably, the 
best magazine published on the sea-board. The two 
numbers of the current volume which we have received, 
contain a fine variety of most excellent and choice read- 
ing—much of it from some of the best writers our 
country affords.—We shall notice the Mebruary number 
farther in our next. 





Transcript or News.—A bank has been established 
at’ Rome. M. Drouille has advanced a large sum and 
the bank was progressing: rapidly in business.—The 
clerks were all French,» Don Miguel had deposited a 
quantity of diamonds at the bank as security for a sum 
he wished to borrow, A new coin had been issued upon 
which the features of the Pope are preserved with great 
accuracy. E 

‘A donkey carrying a load of books,’ said the conquer- 
or of Egypt, ‘is as respectable an animal as the person 








department of this city; and it needs no eulogy, as its 


whose head is crammed with learning that he does not 
understand.’ ’ 
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We are pleased to see that the legislature of the Em- 
pire State are moving on this subject. A bill has been 
reported to the senate, by the provisions of which the 
circulation of bank bills.of the denomination of one dol- 
dar, is to be suppressed after the Ist September next, 


‘|| —twos after the Ist March 1836,—and threes after the 


Ist September 1836. It also prohibits the issuing by 
the banks of ones after thirty days from the passage of 
the act,—twos after the Ist of September next, and 
threes after the Ist of March, 1826. 

We inadvertently neglected to mention, last week, that 
the Hon. J. C, Wright, one of the supreme judges of 
this state, had resigned his seat on the bench,with a view 
to devote himself to his profession, and to his law school 
at Cincinnati. 

Captain Marryatt, who passed many of the former years 
of his life on the cold waters of the ocean, has got him- 
self irito hot water by becoming the editor of the London 
Metropolitan. He has lately received another challenge 
from Mr. Brooking. But he seems not to brook the use 
of sword and pistol since he took.up the pen. 

Joseph Clark, of Rhode Island, being asked if he would 
consent to be nominated for Governor of that state, re- 
turned this answer-——As I have enjoyed a good charac- 
ter among my fellow-citizens all my life, as is proved by 
their choosing me for their Treasurer more then forty 
years, I have no notion of loosing it now, in my old age 
by being set up for Governor.” , 

In Newjersey legislature the putting asunder of a man 
and wife, matched but not paired, is progressing at a 
frightful rate. The success of applicants induces others 
to apply who seek for change and are tired of love’s a- 
larm. ‘ 

Moderation in eating and drinking is the great secret of 
true happiness. Glory, wealth, and personal beauty may 
all be in our possession, and yet an overloaded stomach 
makes us wretched. 

Cholera has apeared on board the U, 8S, ship Delaware 
at Port Mahon. Twenty-two deaths had occurred among 
the seamen; no officers had been attacked. A letter dat- 
ed the 22d November, says the disease is decreasing, 
and no serious cases had occurred for the last five days. 

A workman in the Jura, in the act of turning a piece 
of Levant wood, discovered in jit a large diamond, valued 
at 500,000 frarics. It would seem the diamond had been 


concealed in an opening made in the tree when young, 
and the wood had grown around it. 


The ladies of Japan, when they frequent the theater 
make a point of changing their dresses two or three times 
during the representation, in order to display the rich- 
ness of their wardrobe; and on such occasions.are always 
attegded by servants to carry the necessary articles for 
the purpose, : 

Newyork has within a few days past been the scene of 
several very destructive fires. On Thursday evening of 
last week, a fire broke out in Spring street, which de- 
stroyed property to the amount of upwards of $60,000, 
principally dwellings, leaving about fifty families at this 
inclement season of the year, houseless. 

The Corvette Cuyanne, one of the prizes of the frigate 
Constitution, during the late war, filled and sunk a few 
days since while lying at the Navy-yard, Philadelphia. 

It is said that the fishermen of Barnegat Bay caught 
on Tuesday and Wednesday of last week, one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds of Rock fish and Pearch; 
twenty thousand pounds being taken at one haul. 


At the last accounts, the French Chambers had not act- 
ed on the subject of American claims. 


There is a bill before the legislature of Newjersey , 
making provision for the division of property in dispute 
between the two societies of Friends. 





———— 
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DEATHS. 
At Natcheze Mississippi, January 19th, Mr Frederick 
Henderson, Commedian, in the 43d year of his age. Mr. 
H. in his profession, has sustained a respectable standin 
for many years; and his talents are too well known to the 
American public, to require any comment, 
On Tuesday, 10th inst, Mr. Henry Price, a native of 





Hartford, Connecticut, in the 25th year of hisage, 
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heart of my 


soul speaking tear, As fondly 


——- 


ed, 
A half swelling sigh from her besom had flo 
The truant to welcome escap’d from my own, 
Then was it, O say! that Le f vow’d ne’er to sever, 
hold sweet communion forever? 


Two hearts that would 


love 


—_ 
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‘ / ‘ 


that 


the face of 


gazd oa 





my dear? As fondly I gaz*d on the face 


leve, that was wont te 


Al.- lure from my an -guish the 


my dear’ 
. m7 


Or was it, like thine, that her beauti 
er beau 
aoa thosé heavn beaming oy = cold death be Ta ids 
z mi er lips and t rac 
Must wither, like thee, ot win of her form, 


the bleak winter storm? 


(Music Stereotyped by J. A. Jame. 
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